THEATRE OF ONE'S OWN

effort, but of a culture contending with external forces and
seeking, not always successfully to the spectator's eye, to
justify its own survival. This had been the grey picture of
Berlin as I came to it after my Californian and Provencal
summer of 1932. If such were theatre, one asked oneself
why it should survive at all; and no doubt every capital of
the world gave in some degree the same effect of conflict
and frustration. For myself, I was glad to have other things
than writing to occupy me during weeks and months
together ; for this was not a time when a dramatist could
sit down each morning calmly and confidently at his desk
to create his own picture. Or, if he still found it possible to
do so, it was often at the cost of detachment from reality
as well as art,
I came back to the London theatre season of 1932-33,
which was to give us several fashionable stage movies like
Dinner at Eight, but also plays of character such as Ttie Green
Bay Tree, The Late Christopher Bean and Richard of Bordeaux.
If the season was noticeably less Continental than in former
years, Paul Robeson and Flora Robson in O'Neill's All
God's Chillun made the English playgoer more than ever
interested in American drama. I was in Paris in the spring
to see Jean Giraudoux's Intermezzo, and to find Louis Jouvet
in his dressing-room clad in a suit of shining black oilcloth,
prophesying commercial success for his dramatist with a
certain sadness because he knew it would carry him and his
own company of artists out of the little professional theatre
to which they belonged, and on to the Boulevards which
had other standards of taste. All his forecasts for Giraudoux
were more than fulfilled, and this writer took his place in